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mation, and many of the contemporary photographs are poor in qual- 
ity and poor in technical presentation by the publisher. This is espe- 
cially vexing because good, clear illustrations are critical in an architec- 
tural study. There is a good bibliography, a glossary, and a handy list- 
ing of sites where log buildings have been reconstructed, restored, or 
preserved. 

Overall, this is a fine book and a most welcome addition to my archi- 
tecture seminar reading list. It is welcome, too, as an addition to the 
small bibliography of meaningful volumes on American folk architec- 
ture. 

HowarpD WIGHT MARSHALL 
American Folklife Center 
Library of Congress, Washington DC 


One Potato, Two Potato. The Secret Education of American Children. 
by Mary and HeErBerT Knapp. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1976. Pp. xii + 274. $9.95. $3.95 paper.) 


This collection of the folklore of American children raises far more 
questions than it answers. However, judging from the superficiality of 
the opening chapter, ‘“The Folk Curriculum,” the book is not intended 
for an audience of serious folklorists, but rather for elementary school 
teachers, Scout leaders, and the like. But glaring weaknesses in meth- 
odology and documentation interfere with the usefulness of the study, 
even for this latter category of readers with only a lay interest in folk- 
lore. 

The materials in this collection are drawn from a random sample, 
“. .. forty-three states, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and Ameri- 
can military bases abroad. We have also used material gathered from 
foreign students from India, England, Germany, Taiwan, Iran, and 
Panama.” (p. 270) The bulk of the data, moreover, is based on “379 
questionnaires that we collected from fifth-graders in Indiana in 1971, 
some of which we followed up with interviews.” (p. 269) 

These questionnaires have imposed serious limitations on the pres- 
entation and interpretation of the oral traditions of the young infor- 
mants. In the first place, children really constitute a non-literate (or 
perhaps pre-literate) folk group because they transmit very few of their 
traditions in written form. In fact, the attempt of many children to 
transfer what they know from oral tradition to writing causes difficulties 
in communication both for the child and his adult questioner. For 
example, in the section on clapping games, the Knapps present the 
following rhyme, which I assume is taken from a child’s written version: 


Eeny, meeny, pasadini, 
Alla, balla, boomerini, 
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Archie, parchie, liverarchie, 
And your brother George. 


The phonetic “liverarchie” probably represents a misunderstanding of 
Liberace, who, in combination with his brother George, is still a pri- 
mary character in children’s rhymes today, despite the fact that Lib- 
erace’s T.V. show has been off the air for nearly twenty years. Such 
conservatism is typical of children’s oral traditions. But the Knapps 
dismiss this rhyme by commenting merely that, “Other claps include 
marvelous magic words.” (p. 132) 

The following quotation from a first grader in a curious section of 
the book entitled “Fartlore” further demonstrates the inherent difficul- 
ties with children’s written versions of oral tradition: 


Wayr is the groom 

he’s in the dresen room 

wy is he thar 

he ript his unar wayir 

how did he do it 

he maed a fart and blue it (p. 212) 


The patronizing, condescending attitude represented by this verbatim 
quotation over-emphasizes the “cuteness” of childish pre-literacy and 
detracts from the serious presentation of the data. Knowledge and use 
of oral traditions and their relationship to language acquisition by very 
young children is an important area of research. Contextual data and 
interview questions eliciting from this young informant when and 
where he learned the rhyme and what it means to him would have 
been much more useful to the readers than this example of fractured 
spelling. 

In addition to the overall problems created by the questionnaries, 
several sections of the book suffer from inadequate documentation. 
Contextual and informant data are lacking throughout, but this is 
most apparent in the section on superstitions. After a three-page intro- 
duction, the authors present a list of fifty-two numbered superstitions, 
broken into such sub-headings as “Good Luck,” “Wishing,” and 
“Cures.” Only two of these superstitions have parenthetical explana- 
tions. ‘There is no indication of how widespread such superstitions and 
proverbs are, whether the children believe them, or circumstances to 
which they apply. Such a random list raises many unanswerable ques- 
tions. For example, #32 under “Cures” is, “A cup of whiskey and lemon 
juice will cure a cold.” There is no indication whether this is an actual 
part of childlore and belief or merely something that some child heard 
from an adult and put down on the questionnaire. 

The chapter endnotes are also rather uneven. Some chapters are 
fairly fully annotated, but others offer practically no documentation. 
The section on “Scaries,” for example, has no notes at all. This is a 
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serious Omission, especially considering that the Knapps did so much of 
their collecting in Bloomington, Indiana, where Indiana University is 
located. ‘The journal, Indiana Folklore, published under the auspices 
of I. U.’s Folklore Institute, has printed carefully researched articles on 
practically every example the Knapps cite and the Archives of the Folk- 
lore Institute also contain extensive comparanda on all of the examples. 
There are also numerous articles dealing with children’s storytelling 
published in other folklore journals. 

There are other inadequacies throughout the book but these random 
examples should suffice to point out its basic weaknesses. Nevertheless, 
some of the chapters provide pleasant casual diversion. For many adults, 
it is always a pleasure to escape again into memories of the world of 
childhood and the book provides an ample supply of various items of 
childlore to help refresh those memories. Perhaps with the establish- 
ment of the new section on Children’s Folklore of the American Folk- 
lore Society, carefully researched and documented studies on the tra- 
ditions of childhood will begin to be published which can satisfy both 
the professional scholar and those who simply love and teach children. 


SYLVIA ANN GRIDER 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, Texas 


American Folk Medicine. Edited by WAYLAND D. Hanp. (Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1976. Pp. 347. Index. $12.95) 


Accolades are certainly in order for Wayland Hand, others who may 
have helped organize the symposium from which this volume grew, and 
the contributors themselves for producing a work whose scope and 
eclecticism provide an interdisciplinary model of the worth of scholar- 
ship itself. As Donald J. Ward notes in the Foreword, the UCLA Con- 
ference on American Folk Medicine was the first broadly interdisci- 
plinary symposium of its kind ever to be held in the Americas. Thus, 
the ideas of prominent psychiatrists, folklorists, medical botanists, an- 
thropologists, historians, and others converge in this book not only to 
shape the broad and rich field of American folk medicine, but to give 
it definition and intercultural meaning as well. 

Articles in the work range from broadly interpretive and historical 
pieces such as Bruno Gebhard’s “The Interrelationship of Scientific 
and Folk Medicine in the United States of America Since 1850,” and 
Charles Talbot’s “Folk Medicine and History,” to insightful and spe- 
cifically focused articles such as Wayland Hand and Jan Puhvel’s “The 
Mole in Folk Medicine,’ and Virgil Vogel’s “American Indian Foods 
Used as Medicine.” The depth and breadth of the volume itself is 
largely attributable to the widely interdisciplinary base and individual 
expertise of the contributors. 
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